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P. 2, 21 : aminager un magasin and such 
phrases are not unusual, and the noun aminage- 
fnent is also used in the same sense, which 
would seem to constitute "sufficient authority." 
P. 14, 4: most students are familiar with the 
mere name Marseillaise, and a reference to its 
composer and to its use in France would seem 
appropriate. P. 21, 7: students should avoid 
the term "Congress" in speaking of French 
elections. P. 23, 8: the wording of this note 
would seem to allow the sentence on a lui 
aurait vainement cherchi. P. 27, 28: one ex- 
planation at least of entresol appears satisfac- 
tory: entresol stands for entre-\-soles, "be- 
tween floors;" the original meaning would 
thus be " between two stories," and, by reduc- 
tion, "between the first story (rez-de-chausste) 
and the second story." The Academy allowed, 
at first, the spelling entresole, and this word 
was sometimes feminine, even in the seven- 
teenth century. P. 44, 25: join these remarks 
to those of the note on p. 45, 17. P. 47, 13: 
"a sunshade" is not the exact meaning of un 
en-tout-cas; this French term cannot be trans- 
lated by a single English word. P. 53, 3: invite 
does not mean "signal for trumps," at least not 
with the usual significance given to thisphrase 
by modern whisters. P. 55, 2: state that clamer 
is not a modern French word. P. 59, 15: read 
le for de. P. 74, 8: read demarche for demarche. 
P. 108, 13: there exists in English the expres- 
sion "bristol board." P. 125, 10: this note 
should correspond with the one to p. 37, 9. P. 
130, 22: explain why edt sacrifit means aurait 
sacrifii. P. 138, 27: omit hyphen. P. 154, 29: 
the expression "Evolution" might be prefera- 
ble to "Development." P. 157, 8: change the 
wording. P. 161, 1: the wording seems to im- 
ply that certainement que is an unusual ex- 
pression, whereas it is quite common, just like 
Men stir que, sans doute que, etc. P. 175, 12 : 
it might be well to explain how Suisse came to 
have this meaning. 

Mr. Beck has been painstaking in the prepa- 
ration of this edition and the errors he has 
overlooked will not prevent this text from be- 
ing acceptable to those teachers who do not 
object to frequent assistance in the line of 
translated passages. 

Edwin S. Lewis. 
Princeton University. 



ENGLISH POETR Y. 

English Meditative Lyrics, by Theodore W. 
Hunt, Ph. D., Litt. D., Professor of English 
in Princeton University. Illustrated. New 
York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curtis 
& Jennings, 1899. 

Dr. Hunt's English Meditative Lyrics (with 
its companion volume of American Medititive 
Lyrics) fills a neglected place in the special 
study now given to the lyric as the character- 
istic poetic type of our eminently speculative 
and subjective age. As in the line of his study 
of the ethical teachings of English literature, 
this variety of the lyric receives from his 
trained critical judgment a sympathetic treat- 
ment. 

It is not a volume of selections of meditative 
or reflective poems, as its title would seem to 
indicate, but an historical and critical review, 
with copious and pertinent extracts, and refer- 
ences in illustration of the varying moods of 
the most representative poets. 

We have in the introduction a discussion of 
the lyric in general, and of the meditative 
variety, followed in successive chapters by a 
description and criticism of the leading repre- 
sentatives in lyrical poetry, arranged in his- 
torical, and, in a measure, evolutionary se- 
quence. 

Dr. Hunt regards the lyric as the most poetic 
type of poetry, as eminently emotional, with a 
range of the widest province, holding in com- 
bination all the elements of poetry, in which 
the ideal and the real are most thoroughly 
blended, with an historical development in 
keeping with the general development of En- 
glish literature, without artistic limitations, and 
intimately involved in life. 

Dr. Hunt's exposition of the meditative 
lyric correctly describes it as a form which 
solves the apparent contradiction of thought 
and feeling in the living unity of the thinking, 
sentient soul ; it is thought in its process, and 
not in its abstract product. He makes the con- 
dition of its successful achievment, " that the 
feeling shall control the thought, and never be 
controlled by it"; and that "the intellectual 
element shall never be an end in itself." This 
condition excludes all didactic poetry, lyric as 
well as epic. It is very difficult in a literature 
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so ethical throughout, as Dr. Hunt has else- 
where shown English to be, strictly to adhere 
to the type in the illustrative references, but 
his trained judgment has rarely failed him. 

The critical review of the representative 
poets is introduced by a chapter upon the 
meditative lyrics of the Elizabethan age, in 
which the courtly lyric took its rise. Dr. Hunt 
selects from representative poets for treatment 
in separate chapters, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth, Byron, Keats, Robt. and 
Mrs. Browning, Arnold, and Tennyson. His 
aim, to give only the most representative, ex- 
plains the omission of many minor poets, who 
in the lyric attain to a higher reach of excel- 
lence than would be possible for them in the 
epic and dramatic. A compensation for such 
omission is found in the concluding chapters 
upon "English Elegies," and "Devotional 
Poets," and "The Larger Lyric List." These 
two classes are not commensurate with the 
meditative lyric; all elegies and hymns are 
not meditative lyrics; but as the meditative 
lyric abounds in these classes of poetry, a 
separate treatment is justified. 

The representative lyrical poets given in his- 
torical order exhibit an evolution which, though 
continuous, is best described as " a spiritual 
ebb and flow." The lyric is as sensitive as 
mercury to the fluctuations of thought and feel- 
ing in life, in which it is intimately involved, 
and its course is less formal than the evolution 
of epic and dramatic forms. Dr. Hunt takes, 
as he says, a long leap from Milton to Words- 
worth over a period of unimpassioned didacti- 
cism. The Restoration checked the develop- 
ment of Puritan poetry in English literature, 
but the stream disappeared from England only 
to emerge in "the fountain Arethuse " in New 
England. It is here, though late, we are to 
place the American lyric in its historical con- 
nection. The American lyric, as Dr. Hunt's 
American volume shows, is the lyric of the im- 
passioned, serious, and thoughtful Puritan, 
quickened in some of its representatives by 
German transcendental and spiritual philos- 
ophy, received directly, or mediately through 
the later English poets. No just estimate of 
the Puritan poetry of English literature can be 
made without including the American lyric; 
and it is in the meditative variety it finds its 
highest distinction. 



Dr. Hunt's volumes strengthen the impres- 
sion of the profoundly ethical temper or char- 
acter of English literature made by his work 
upon the ethical teachings of English literature. 

He spreads before the reader a wealth of the 
purest and most ennobling poetry in our 
tongue, unexcelled by that of any other litera- 
ture except the Hebrew, from which English 
literature has been enriched. It is evidence of 
the gravity and sanity of the English mind, in 
which the morbid, decadent, and unwhole- 
some are not admitted. The meditative lyric, 
though finding its motive in the great problem 
of existence,is, as Dr. Hunt shows, as varied in 
its notes as any other type. The stream is not 
shrunk by " the dread voice," but runs full to 
"the higher mood." Character.motive.mental 
attitude diversify it. We have the reflective 
lyric of grief, of nature, and even of vers de 
sociitl, running through the length of the 
gamut from the elegiac and pensive to the play- 
ful. Byron and Browning, Milton and Arnold, 
Poe and Holmes, may all come together in the 
group. 

Dr. Hunt is justified in commending the 
English meditative lyric to the most delightful 
and ennobling study, and especially to the 
clergy. As genial to the subjective temper of 
our time, it offers an impulse to poetic produc- 
tion, which promises easier success than is 
possible in other types. These volumes are 
an admirable introduction to the study. They 
are full and accurate in their references. The 
only error discovered is in the title of Bishop 
given to John Donne. 

Charles Edward Hart. 
Rutgers College. 



FRENCH LITERATURE AND 
LANGUAGE. 

Het Zoekenvan "Pdme francaise" indeLet- 
terkunde en de Taal van Frankrijk. (Rede- 
voering utgesproken bij de Overdracht van 
het Rectoraat der Rijks-Universiteit te 
Groningen, den 2isten September 1897.) 
Door Dr. A. G. van Hamel. Groningen: bij 
T. B. Wolters, 1897. 8vo, 54 pp. 

On the 21st of September, 1897, Dr. A. G. 

van Hamel, the well-known Romance scholar, 

marked the close* of his functions as Rector of 

1 According to the traditions of the Dutch universities, 
the Rector delivers his official speech on the very same day 
he makes room for his successor. 
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